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It Pays 


to advertise in Friends’ 
Intelligencer. 


An advertiser who has used our columns for 
the last ten months says: “* We are well pleased 
with results obtained through this advertising.’”’ 


FARMERS & MECHANICS Trust Co. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Capital $250,000 Surplus $150.000 
OFFICERS 
P. M. SHARPLES , Pres. WILLIAM DOWLIN, Sec. 


J. CoMLY HALL, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
A. L. HALTEMAN, Asst. Sec. & Treas. 


General Banking, Real Estate, Title Insurance, 
Trusts of all kinds 












EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


: ELIZABETH B. SATTERTHWATE, 
Ge n eal og ist 52 N. Stockton St., Trenton. N. J 


Old Meeting-Houses 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 
Paper covers, 75c., Cloth, $1 postpaid 





Opinions of Readers : 


“It gives me great pleasure to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a copy of ‘Old 
Meeting Houses’ by John Russell 
Hayes. Please accept my grateful 
thanks for the book. Ido not feel that 
I did anything to deserve such a favor, 
but since you have been so kind as to 
accept it in that light, I feel much in- 
debted to you. ‘I have enjoyed the 
poem very much, and the illustrations 
you have selected certainly add greatly 
to the charm it will always have for 
those who love and reverence friendly 
ideals.’ ’’ 


‘‘T want to write and tell how highly 
I appreciate the copy of ‘Old Meeting 
Houses.’ 
dear old meeting-houses everywhere, I 
feel the power of the poem and have 
grown fond of many parts of it al- 
ready.”’ 


The Biddle Press 


Printers and Publishers 
1010 Cherry St., 














Philadelphia, Pa. 





As lam extremely fond of the | 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


GENTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MEETING 
HOUSES by John Russell Hayes ; 100 pages 

52 illustrations of our old meeting-houses ; paper 
covers, 75c ; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


UAKER POST CARDS —SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, | y 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for l5c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 











ONE OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF A MAN- 

ufacturing concern in this city is desirous of 
selling a portion of his stock. This stock has al- 
ways paid 6% dividends. Please write Box 70, 
Intelligencer office, and further information will 
be gladly given. 


ANTED — POSITION AS COMPANION, 

secretary, or governess. If desired will teach 
shorthand. Will go to any city, or country place. 
Address Miss Young, Castine, Maine. 


WANTED— POSITION BY TRAINED 


nurse, with invalid or as house-keeper. 
Fond of old people. $50.00 per month. Address 
H. this office. 


ANTED—A YOUNG MAN, A FRIEND, 

18 years old wishes a position in greenhouse 
or mush room house to learn the business. Ac- 
customed to farm work, References furnished. 
Reply to No. 71 Intelligencer office. 


ANTED—A POSITION AS “HOME 
maker.” Willing to do anything in the 
home that physical ability will allow; or will care 
for, or teach young children. Address D. J. this 
office. 








WANTED A RELIABLE WOMAN FOR 

general house-work, in a family of two 
grown people and small child. Call on or address, 
after Labor Day, Thomas H. Livezey, 928 W. 
Marshall Street, Norristown, Pa. 





ANTED-—AN ENERGETIC WOMAN, WITH 

the missionary spirit, to take charge of the 
house-keeping and to direct the kitchen depart- 
ment of a farm home for boys, where the boys 
share in the work. Fifteen miles north from 
Doylestown, Penna. Or, for the same position, in- 
cluding the farm work, a man and his wife may 
apply. For particulars adaress, H. W, Cadbury, 
Germantown, Phila. 


ANTED — CAPABLE WOMAN WISHES 

care of invalid or feeble person, or companion 
with light house-keeping duties References. 
Address, Box 49. Route 2, Oxford, Pa. 


OUNG FRIEND, A FARMER, OFFERS 

good home, with conveniences, to family with 
whom he could board. For particulars address, 
Box 55, Moylan, Del. Co., Pa 


Continued to page tit 


SCATTERED SEEDS 


excellent children's magazine. 
Clean, interesting, beautifully illustra- 
ted. For 50 cents (the usual price for 
a year) it will be sent to any new sub- 
scriber from Ninth month to the end of 
1910. Send card for sample copy. Ad- 
dress Scattered Seeds, 140 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


H Religious and family Journal 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, NINTH MONTH 4, 1909 


FOR SALE —Buck Hill Falls 
LOT 242 ON BUCK HILL 


Bounded by three streets. We are of the opinion 
thatit is the largest and best lot that can be bought 
on Buck Hill. Moderate price for quick sale. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH STS. 


AROUND THE WORLO 


A small private party will sail from 
New York, November 27 
Six Months Send for Itinerary 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 N. 19th St., Philadelphia 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 
Friends’ Miscellany. Edited by 
John and Isaac Comly, Byberry, Pa. (1831-1839). 
12 Volumes, Price $15.00. 
Comly’s Spelling Book, 
Old Edition (1842). 
A few copies only for souvenirs 


Price 50c., postage 4 c. 


| Subscriptions received for all Periodicals at low- 
| est prices 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTED 


Orders for Friends’ Books (Old Meeting Houses 
at Paper, 75c. or Cloth, postpaid, $1.00.) Jordan’s 
20c., postpaid. Emmott’s Story of Quakerism, 
$1.25, 8c. postage. Authority and Light Within, 
88c., postpaid. John Woolman’s Journal, with 
Whittier introduction, 80c. and $1.33 postpaid, 
(difference in binding). 


WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building 


MILLINER 
ming, rates moderate 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 21st St., Phila. 


Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 
ues, to order, Retrim- 


Millinery Shop 


We have replenished our 
stock with an _ excellent 
supply of bonnets, toques 


.. and smalleffects. .’. 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS, 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements. 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application, 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*," TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


I Will Abide in Thine House (verse) 
The Divine Touch ck 
Spiritual Need of the World . 
Somerset and Yorkshire 
Samuel P. Tomlinson, III 
‘‘That Sanctuary Lies in His Own 
Heart”’ 
Traveling Expenses of Ministers . 
The Assistant Superintendent 
Editorial — 
The National Education Association 56 
A Study of Some Meetings, II 
A Canadian Pilgrimage 
Menallen Quarterly Meeting . 
Closing Exercises of Friends’ Va- 
cation Schools pit 
Sicily a Month After the Earthquake 571 
A ‘‘Friends' Conference’’ in Jamaica 57 
A Schuylkill Pilgrimage 
Friends’ Association . 
The Thresher Moves 
Births . 
Marriages 
Deaths 


Notes and Announcements 


verse) 


Meeting of George School Associa- 
tion . 


Calendar 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. 





| ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 


| Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250ayear. | 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


We desire to call the attention of our friends and patrons to 
the special protection offered by our modern Safe Deposit 
Vault and to emphasize the convenience of our lecation. 
Boxes may be rented for a year ora short period, if desired. 
We can offer certain boxes for the present at special prices. 


Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 
NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
WILLIAM BRADWAY, Trust Officer 


EDUCATIONAL 





Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER Barrett, Principal 
Circulars on application 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 


communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, inthe 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 


Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. Friends’ Schooi 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School — 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good Engligh 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 


NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. | 


Martin Academy 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA 


George School 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 


GEO. B. COCK 


Stenographe Franklin Bank B’ldg. 


Telephone 





WATCHMAKERS 


who understand their bus- 
iness — that is what we 
claim to be, and our record 
of ninety-one years in the 
business is pretty good 


proof our claim is justified 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 


310 Market Street 


1515 Walnut St., 


J. Linden Heacock 


Telephone Connection. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 
or H,. W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
Phila., Pa. 


Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


| 118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila, 
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The expression of our faith in terms intelligi- 
ble, without the loss of a single vital element, is 
essential to the well-being of those whom God has 
put in our charge. 


T. R. GLOVER. 
In the British Friend. 


I WILL ABIDE IN THINE HOUSE. 


Among so many, can He care? 
Can special love be everywhere? 
A myriad homes—a myriad ways— 
And God’s eye over every place. 


Over; but in? The world is full; 

A grand omnipotence must rule; 

But is there life that does abide 

With thine own loving, side by side? 


So many, and so wide abroad; 

Can any heart have all of God? 

From the great spaces, vague and dim, 
May one small household gather Him? 


I asked: My soul bethought of this— 
In just that very place of His 
Where He hath put and keepeth you, 
God hath no other thing to do. 


—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


THE DIVINE TOUCH. 

In that collection of ancient books which we, 
perhaps from habit, perhaps for a better reason, 
commonly call “The Book,” there is found the 
story of One who touched the sick and they were 
made whole, who touched the frightened and they 
lost their fear, who touched the sinking and they 
rose above the engulfing waters, who took the 
dead by the hand and they arose, to whom were 
brought little children and he touched and blessed 
them, and the people desired that they might touch 
even the hem of the Divine garment. 

The other day in one of our meetings one of our 
young Friends said that it is difficult to advance 
the principles of Friends if we do not know what 
the principles of Friends are. He had frequently 
been asked, he said, what Friends thought about 
various theological questions, the trinity, for ex- 
ample, and he felt unable to say what the Society 
believed, as it published no authorized statement ; 
he could only tell what he personally thought 
about it. 
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What he told his inquirers he did not ! 





{ Volume LXVI. 
Number 37. 


repeat to us, but the question often arises,—What 
shall we say when asked such questions? 

To my mind the stand should be courageously 
taken, that Friends, the Society, has no answer to 
such questions. It is seeking and is organized for 
something entirely different. It is not organized 
to formulate theological theories, and has form- 
ulated none, unless its very simple religious mes- 
sage can be called theological, and the brief ref- 
erences thereto in the discipline may be called 
formulation. Members of the Society are at lib- 
erty to interest themselves individually in theolo- 
gical questions and answer them as they please, 
but the organization concerns itself not at all 
about them, asks for no adherence because of any 
position it takes as to any of them, and members 
may be Unitarians, Trinitarians or Millenarians 
in their private thinking, and yet maintain good 
standing. A theology, an orthodoxy, formulated 
into a creed, offers a cheap, ready-made, machine 
made solution of religious problems, which any- 
one may accept with least cost to himself of labor 
and thought. The Society of Friends has nothing 
to offer in that respect. It stands for undogma- 
tized conceptions of God, and Man, and Eternity. 
What we are seeking is the Divine Touch,—the 
recognition by ourselves and the world of the Di- 
vine Touch, that touch which will heal sick souls, 
that touch which will inspire the despondent, that 
touch which will bless, and which will arouse the 
dead and inert to awakened activity and useful- 
ness. We desire that we shall not go through the 
world following our several routine duties, our 
rounds of cares, of griefs and sufferings, of joys 
and sorrows, without a sense of the Divine Touch, 
of something significant to us of deeper things 
in our lives. 

How does it happen that the world has laid so 
much stress upon the question: “What do you be- 
lieve?”” What special consequence is it, what a 
man believes, theologically? Men with divers 
sorts of theological beliefs live righteous lives, 
showing the Touch of the Divine. Neither im- 
mersion, nor sprinkling, nor pedo-baptism, nor 
Ana-baptism, nor anti-baptism appear to avail 
anything to make different types of Christians; 
the good man is the good man in either of them. 


| The real practical question is: ‘““What kind of a 


man are you? What are you,—inside? 
honest to mankind and to yourself? 
true to your best impulses? 


Are you 
Are you 
Are you loving and 
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kind? Are you generous and liberal enough to 
like other people’s thoughts, enough at least not 
to ridicule them?” It may be all summed up in 
the question: “What do you love? Do you love 
truth and fairness? Do you love your neighbor 
as yourself? Do you love service for others? Do 
you love gentleness and beauty in speech, behav- 
ior and apparel more than uncouthness?” Cor- 
rect answers to such as these, if they could be ob- 
tained, would show the Divine Touch sooner than 
questions as to theological beliefs. 

God is love. In what respects does love touch 
and affect your lives? That is the question. 

What do you love? 

The universe is growing wider to us of late. 
We are learning and digesting more and more of 
its secrets. We have been exploring the amaz- 
ingly great and the amazingly small,—the star- 
ry spaces, the composition of the suns, 
the nature of matter and ether; we have 
been learning the nature and origin of the nebula, 
suns and planets; we have been studying the 
origin and descent of the beings which inhabit our 
planet, have come to a well-founded belief that 
our neighbor, Mars, is inhabited by a race of in- 
telligent beings, capable of great engineering 
works. Considering the very minute we have 


been investigating the microscopic tribes of the 
bacteria, and have speculated on the properties 
and parts of the molecules and atoms of matter, 


small beyond even the microscope’s eye. We have 
developed sciences, theories and philosophies to ac- 
count for what we have discovered in the explora- 
tions so diligently prosecuted by the restless, un- 
tiring energy or spirit which inhabits our bodies. 

The question may arise whether all these won- 
derful discoveries and the theories to account for 
them, affect or need affect our religious concep- 
tions. Unquestionably they have affected them. 
Those who have held to the ancient dogmas as to 
God and revelation have been profoundly dis- 
turbed, and justly so. 

“Doubts to the world’s child heart unknown, 
Question us now from star and stone.” 

Not merely accompanying these advances in 
sciences, but affected by them and in full accord 
with them, have proceeded advances in the hu- 
man or Divine spirit in man, working out new 
conceptions of God and revelation. If in all this 
study and discovery there could not be discerned 
the Divine Touch and leading, if there were in it 
no revelation of Divinity, it would be worthless 
to us. What if it does bring to us new views of 
religion and revelation incompatible with old 
views, let us have faith that the Divine Spirit 
touches all things, nothing excepted, not even 
man, and that it will bring life out of what may 


| energy that seeks the revelation. 





to some seem death of truth. Let us get away 
from the oft-expressed idea that God is found in 
but one way. Any way in which any one finds 
God,—in science, art, philosophy, or even in the- 
ology,—is the way for him, and is not to be 
despised or rejected by those who find Him in 
other ways. If He is in all things He may speak 
to us in the thunder and lightning, vapors, stormy 
winds, as well as in the still small voice, and the 
Heavens may deciare His glory. 

The conceptions of Divinity as a personification 
of the sun, of rivers or mountains is past. The 
old conception of Divinity, merely as a God of a 
certain people of Palestine is gone. We appreci- 
ate the Divine Touch that made the apostles de- 
sire to preach the gospel to the Gentiles. Then 
came disputes as to the trinity or the unity of the 
Godhead. But we see still in our own time the 
remains of the crude conceptions of other times. 

Not yet gone from the world is a belief in a 
God conceived as a personification of human 
traits, a mental figure equivalent to that of a 
benevolent old gentleman somewhere beyond the 
clouds of our own atmosphere. Not altogether de- 
parted from the earth is the conception of a deity 
all tangled up in human attributes, justice, mercy 
and others, suitable for beings like men who have 
relations with their fellows. Not a few among 
us now love to conceive of Him as solely Mind. 
To others the thought of Him as the All, the Uni- 
verse, is dearly precious. Not altogether gone, 
even from our meetings, are there praises of a 
God of distant greatness and glory and condescen- 
sion, praises sounding like “homage wrung from 
selfish fear.” All of these are steps on the way, 
they represent that searching after God if haply 
we may find him. He is not far from any one of 
us, and yet after the steps have been passed, after 
we have gone on, how far, far away, the wordy 
praises seem to make Him! 

But something infinitely finer comes and is 
coming to take the place of these. All the scien- 
tific research and philosophy of our time, all the 
examination of the wondrously great and the won- 
derously small, and the dispute and discussion 
about it all, make it apparent, that to our con- 
ception, at least, there is no standing still upon 
the records of the past, no acceptance of the con- 
clusions of the fathers as final; there is no con- 
ception that finally explains, no revelation that is 
terminated and ended, no revelation that termin- 
ates and ends. There is in the Universe still the 
Divine Touch, still the continuous revelation, still 
in our hearts the Divine, restless, investigating 
In all the revel- 
ation to which the Fathers attained there was 
something more beyond; in all the revelation 
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to which we attain’ there 
more beyond, and we are seeking to find 
the Divine in the world. We have but touched 
the hem of the garment. “Lift the stone and 
there am I.” The only God that the future seems 
now to have for us is that something beyond, that 
something here, that something in each star, in 
each atom,—in the atomless ether, in the energies 
of man. This ether-clad universe exists; across 
starless, etherless, timeless, spaceless abysses 
other universes may exist. To exist, to be,—that 
is the wonder and the unexplained mystery. Surg- 
ing in us are hopes and desires; we have sorrows 
and joys; justice, mercy, hope, love, if they exist 
anywhere, exist in man; they help to make up 
his nature, they are part of this infinitely diverse 
existence, this mysterious Divine Universe. The 
Being who implanted them there, who is their 
source and their soul, He knows the why and the 
how of their being. Every atom, every desire 
feels the impulses, the vibrations of the universe. 
It is time to abandon the dualism of God and His 
universe, and the trinity of God, Man and the 
Universe. The gods of the little dogmatic concep- 
tions, with their unities and trinities, are not 
found in the totality of that wherein we live and 
move and have our being, and yet a Divinity is 


there, and the Universe and man are its supreme 


and continuous revelation. God is to be no longer 
for us only a far-off Being, greatly to be feared 
and awfully to be praised, to whom we have in- 
dividual responsibility at the close of life, a Maker 
whom we shall meet when we die, but a Being 
whom we see now, whom we meet now, who enters 
into our lives now, who is a part of life now. The 
sense of touch of the Divine in all things, of one- 
ness with the Father, is essential for us in the 
present stage of our religious development. 
Whether it is the last stage, I doubt. More likely 
we have only touched the hem of His garment, 
but we need even that to be made whole. 


HENRY M. HAVILAND. 
(To be continued.) 


SPIRITUAL NEED OF THE WORLD. 

[A Friend who lives far from Philadelphia sends us 
for publication the following from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer.] 

What this world needs is new and better men 
and women, who will find at hand all the religious 
help that is necessary without devising new sys- 
tems of ethical culture. Not all men are intellec- 
tual Brahmins, who can feast their souls on aca- 
demic ideals. Most of us need the personal help 
and sympathy of a Divine Being, who is to us a 
reality and not a theory of living. 
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SOMERSET AND YORKSHIRE. 
LANCASTER, ENGLAND, 8/10, 1909. 

Street, in Somerset, is near by Glastonbury, of 
ruined abbey fame. We made the journey thither 
from London, landing at Glastonbury station one 
afternoon, following the proverbial rain which 
characterized the first three weeks of our stay in 
England. The trip took us through a different 
section of the island, both as to soil and topogra- 
phy, from our previous journeys. Part of the way 
the soil was thin and sandy, while we saw more 
than one chalk formation, a rather usual thing 
in some sections of England. As we approach the 
town of the ancient Abbey, the most conspicuous 
thing is Tor Hill, an elevation of land two or three 
hundred feet high, which in its regularity and size 
looks almost artificial, but of course it is not. The 
hill is surmounted by a considerable tower, the 
only survival of a Crusader church, if we may 
believe the local legends. 

William P. Bancroft met us at the station, and 
showed us the ruins of the Abbey, and the muse- 
um hard by. The Abbey dates back to the Nor- 
man period, but went the way of all institutions 
of its kind, when Henry VIII unsettled things ec- 
clesiastical in Britain. What the iconoclasts left 
after the ruin untaken, the community proceeded 
to appropriate, the remains of the ancient pile 
having been the stone quarry of the neighborhood 
for long years. Chiseled blocks of lime stone, 
fluted columns, and all that, worked into the 
round of utilitarian construction as well, and a 
little better than the raw material in the rough. 
Desperate efforts are now being made to dull the 
tooth of time, or possibly more to the point, to 
protect the remaining parts of the venerable struc- 
ture from crumbling entirely to pieces. Capping 
is being placed on the walls, and the masons are 
busy “pointing up” the crumbling stone work. 
While the Abbey lies in ruins, the building used by 
the abbots for dispensing “justice” in the com- 
munity, the barn in which they housed their live 
stock, and an old inn of the Abbey period, are all 
in a good state of preservation, although looking 
somewhat the worse for years. 

Glastonbury, in the morning time of our race, 
contained a lake village, as recently unearthed 
ruins testify. The local museum contains many 
relics of this period. Pottery of no mean order, 
whose venerable age makes even the antiquarians 
disagree, is present in many specimens. A boat 
over twenty feet long, and black from its long 
sleep beneath the accumulated earth deposit, is 
also on exhibition. The staggering things in the 
collection are a number of safety pins, constructed 
almost exactly like the conveniences of our time 
known by this name. The lake dweller’s pins 
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were somewhat rude in workmanship, but they 
are perfect enough to considerably reduce Yan- 
kee conceit as to originality. 

At Street we were the guests of Roger and 
Sarah Bancroft Clark, again having William P. 
and Emma Bancroft, of Wilmington, as our fel- 
low visitors. We regretted being able to attend 
but one session of Bristol and Somerset Quarterly 
Meeting, but that session was full of interest. The 
Peace question, an exciting topic at home even in 
a Quaker assembly, was a perplexing subject of 
discussion at Street. 

It was a rainy-day journey from Street to Brad- 
ford, in Yorkshire, where we went to attend the 
Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting in that place. Brad- 
ford is a city of 200,000 inhabitants, a hive of the 
woolen and iron industry, and something of. a 
Quaker center. Beside the many interesting 
Friends we met here, whom we had never seen, 
there was Albert Bayes, an English Friend, who 
spent a long time in America some years ago, and 
who will be remembered by not a few of our 
Friends. Here we had the pleasure of seeing and 
hearing A. Neave Brayshaw, Joshua Rowntree, 
and others of the forceful Friends of Yorkshire. 
The business session of the meeting was rendered 
unusually interesting by the consideration of the 


report of the committee on the proposed perma- 
nent Settlement for religious and social study to 


be established at Leeds. It will be an institution 
for day students, and will be conducted as an ex- 
periment for at least a year. We gained the idea 
that in some respects it might be a second, and 
possibly a small edition of Woodbrooke. York- 
shire is the second Quarterly Meeting in size in 
the London Yearly Meeting. 

A short run from Bradford brought us to Don- 
caster, which we visited on an ancestral quest. It 
is situated on the River Don, and in the midst of 
one of the rather recently discovered coal fields 
of England. Here King Edward comes every yea 
to take a hand in the St. Regis races, this having 
been a sporting center for a hundred years. We 
are domiciled for a day in a hotel which in 1851 
entertained Queen Victoria, Prince Consort Al- 
bert, the present King, and his sister, the late Em- 
press of Germany. It is not too much to say that 
this particular hotel has not been distinguished 
for much of any thing since. At one of the coal 
mines near Doncaster, the mine owners are devel- 
oping a “model village,” somewhat after the Cad- 
bury experiment at Bournville. This may give 
Doncaster later on a means of worthy distinction. 

On a rainy Seventh-day morning we took train 
for York, that busy city on the Ouse, possessor 
of an ancient wall, and a present hive of industry, 
an important part of which is the cocoa works of 
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the Rowntree family. This great concern, whose 
head is Joseph, and with which the late John 
Stephenson and John Wilhelm were connected, 
also has its model village, and maintains an hon- 
orable name for creating tolerable and progres- 
sive labor conditions. 

We were just in time at York to see the last 
performance of the Historical Pageant, covering 
in spectacular presentation and correct illustra- 
tion, periods of Yorkshire history, from 800 B. C. 
to the battle of Marston Moor. But for the kind- 
ness of Arnold S. Rowntree, we should not have 
known of this most instructive performance or 
been able to witness it. Something like 3,000 dif- 
ferent persons took part in the spectacular pre- 
sentation. The actors played their parts in the 
open air, with the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey as 
a background. The Pageant was performed every 
afternoon for a week, a grandstand seating 5,000 
persons, holding the spectators who came from 
far and near, among them being not a few Ameri- 
cans. The receipts for the week aggregated $70,- 
000, while a net profit of $5,000 accrued to a public 
benefaction. 

York meeting, which we attended on First-day, 
is the largest in England. It was holiday time, 
and a rainy day, so the meeting was not seen at its 
full. Still it was attended by more people than 
are generally seen at our American meetings in 
large cities during the summer season. It was 
also our good fortune to visit “The Retreat.”” This 
is a most ideal asylum for the insane, superin- 
tended by Dr. Pierce, a Friend, in every sense of 
that word. This institution was conceived in the 
broad and sympathetic mind of William Tuke, and 
has been in existence over a century. In its 
foundation Lindlay Murray, the grammarian, was 
much concerned. It represents the first attempt 
to treat insane persons as unfortunate human 
beings, and not as embodiments of evil spirits, to 
be shunned, and possibly abused and hurried out 
of the world as quickly as possible. It is still, as 
it always has been, an institution under Friendly 
care. 

On this very interesting First-day we paid two 
distinct Friendly pilgrimages. One to the house 
where John Woolman died in 1672. The house 
has never been out of the ownership of descend- 
ants of the Priestman family who occupied it in 
the time of Woolman. The room in which the great 
preacher and philanthropist died was visited, but 
no furniture is in the house that was in existence 
in 1772. Later in the day we visited the old 
Friends’ burying ground, where Woolman was 
buried. It is located in the heart of York, near 
the old city wall, and is well cared for. Woolman’s 
grave is on the side of the yard, near the wall. 
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Hard by are the graves of Lindlay Murray, and 
William and Henry Tuke, connected with the 
founding of “The Retreat.” The modest head- 
stone at Woolman’s grave is not his monument. 
That exists in his “Journal,” which one of the 
foremost Americans, ex-President Eliot, classifies 
as one of the few books in the English language 
really worth reading. 
HENRY W. WILBUR. 


SAMUEL P. TOMLINSON. III. 


Here my thoughts seem to revert back again to 
the scenes and circumstances that impressed my 
mind during the first few years of our home in 
Ohio. The meetings of Friends in this part of 
the State at that time were very large, embracing 
all the territory west of the Alleghany Mountains. 
The great emigration of Friends from the South- 
ern and slave-holding States, owing to the terri- 
ble evils arising from human slavery, had so 
seriously impressed the minds of Friends in these 
States, that no outward advantages were sufficient 
to induce them to continue there longer than until 
the Northwestern Territory, where slavery and 
involuntary servitude it was declared never should 
exist, was enabled to receive them. And although 
the time was approaching when unparalleled dis- 
sensions presented themselves, yet the spirit of 
vituperation and condemnation was only just then 
beginning to gain a foothold in our once peaceful 
Society, and the sublime principles of love and 
unity seemed to be still the leading feature in 
our religious body. 

This sense of love and charity continued un- 
broken until our sanctuary, so to speak, was in- 
vaded by ministers of London Yearly Meeting, 
who came among us seemingly more for the pur- 
pose of denouncing us as deists and infidels, than 
with the idea of encouraging us to walk in the way 
of grace and salvation. The peace and harmony 
that previously had been the crown and diadem of 
our Religious Society was thus invaded, and jeal- 
ousy, the green-eyed monster, was permitted to 
come in and usurp the place of kindness and love. 
This condition of things very soon produced a di- 
vision in the ranks of our Society, which, neces- 
this result seemed to be in order that 
peace might again be restored to the severed 
branches, was, agreeable to its natural result, a 
great calamity to the world of professing Chris- 
tians, they being deprived of the pure example and 
precepts of the Society of Friends through their 
own departure from the peaceable principles that 
had been an important characteristic of their life 
and faith. 


Sary as 





But previous to this state of things having 
gained a foothold in the Society, the emigration of 
Friends from the South and East had been nearly 
or quite unparalleled in the history of the world; 
and by the time Ohio as a State was twenty years 
old, the population of Friends in Indiana and the 
western part of Ohio was sufficient to constitute 
another large Yearly Meeting, and that of Indiana 
was constituted by the action of Ohio in the year 
1821. Thus within the space of ten years two 
large Yearly Meetings were established, the first 
in Ohio in 1812 from that of Baltimore, and the 
second at Richmond, Ind., from Ohio in 1821. But 
previous to the conclusion of the year 1828, both 
of these meetings had been shaken from center 
to circumference and divisions had taken place 
in their ranks, a circumstance that evidently must 
have had its inception in a lack of faithfulness 
on the part of its members to the sublime and 
spiritual teachings of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
And to my mind this lack of faithfulness was the 
result of a doctrinal or formal religion that had 
been accepted by a portion of the membership of 
the Society, in place of the inward and spiritual 
lessons inculcated by the pure and holy Jesus. All 
the observing class of men must see that if we ex- 
pect to be saved through the medium of the Gospel, 
we must obey the precepts and teachings of that 
Gospel; and the great mission to the children of 
men of him that we accept as our guide and pat- 
tern, was to inculcate the principle of obedience 
to the prompting of the spirit of truth, which he 
declared would be in them as a guide into all truth. 
Hence the great and important work of his life 
among mankind was to impress the conviction 
that God, the Father of all spiritual light and life, 
was himself a spirit, and was incapable of being 
worshipped through any other medium than that 
of his own nature, which could only be by the 
operation of the spiritual gift he had conferred 
upon his rational creation for the wise purpose of 
enabling them to hold communion with himself. 
This, agreeable to the impress made upon my own 
mind, was the cause of the terrible scenes of tu- 
mult and trial that visited the Society of Friends. 

The remembrance of the scenes that occurred in 
the Society during the years from 1820 to 1828 
has led me to conclude that mankind must 
will have a religion of some kind. If they have 
not thrown aside sufficiently the chains of educa- 
tion and habit to accept and obey the spiritual 
teachings of Jesus Christ, they will endeavor to 
satisfy the cravings of their immortal nature by 


and 


clinging to forms and doctrines that in themselves 


are not possessed of any feature of eternal life. 
And being, as they clearly seem to be, the off- 
spring of the reasoning and outward nature in 
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man, which as we are told can never work the 
righteousness of God, we cannot realize in them 
any element of spiritual grace and saving power. 

The condition of schools for the education of 
the young in our State was at this early date in 
its history very low, a very few of them managed 
by teachers that at the present day would be tol- 
erated. A circumstance that occurred in the sum- 
mer of 1819, as it comes to my mind, I feel willing 
to mention, not with a feeling of egotism, but 
only for the purpose of conveying an idea of the 
lack of qualification prevailing among those offer- 
ing their service as teachers at that day. 

Soon after our settlement in Trenton, a family 
came to Mt. Pleasant from Chester County, Pa. 
There being several grown daughters in the fam- 
ily, and needing employment, one of them can- 
vassed our village and vicinity for a subscription 
school, at $1.50 per scholar for three months. She 
obtained a number sufficient to warrant her in the 
undertaking; parents, being eager to have their 
children educated, it is likely asked but few ques- 
tions regarding her capability. She boarded at 
our house and I was one of her students. Having 
had a very good opportunity for the exercise of 
my little ability in school learning, previous to 
our settlement in Ohio, I had worked out and set 
down in a book prepared for the purpose all the 
questions in Bennett’s arithmetic, on through Tare 
and Tret, and at this school was reviewing my 
former work. On taking my slate to her on a 
certain occasion for an examination of my work, 
she called my attention to one of the questions as 
not being correctly worked. I again looked over 
it but could find no mistake, and so told her. Her 
reply was that she had not time to show me but 
would do so at noon. When that hour came I hur- 
ried home with my slate, got my book, and found 
that the work in that and on my slate were exact- 
ly alike, and she could do no less than yield to the 
evidence before her. But to cap the climax, she 
held possession of my old book, containing the 
work of a child only about nine years old, took it 
to school and held it as a key to determine when 
our work was correct. So far as my knowledge 
extended, she was a pretty fair sample of the 
teachers of the country schools at that early day. 

In some of the larger villages and towns a bet- 
ter grade of teachers were employed, but as a rule, 
the general qualification of teachers, I think, was 
below the medium line. And I have often had to 
wonder how it was posible for the general stand- 
ard of intelligence and knowledge to reach the al- 
titude it did, when the opportunities on every 
hand were so very limited. But the energy and 
life that prevailed over every obstacle that pre 
sented in the paths of the people, seemed only .a 
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create a greater degree of diligence in overcom- 
ing the vicissitudes and difficulties that of neces- 
sity must be met. In the course of a few years 
this was all changed. Better teachers presented 
themselves, and before ten years had elapsed from 
the date first named, few States in the Union could 
boast of a higher grade of teachers or better 
schools than the State of Ohio; and this change 
was affected under the most discouraging circum- 
stances that could afflict society, in a financial 
point of view. 


“THAT SANCTUARY LIES IN HIS OWN 
HEART.” 

Apropos of the so-called “new religion” which 
was mentioned editorially in a recent issue of the 
Intelligencer and has been widely discussed in the 
secular press, I am sending herewith an extract 
from an article which appeared in the American 
Magazine, over the signature “An American Wo- 
man.” The article of which this is a part assumes 
to be the observations of a mind that has grown 
up through the atmosphere of the churches unto 
an altitude where the vision of the individual 
grows strong through self-reliance. The article 
treats of the failure of the churches to meet hu- 
man needs, and in the main is probably justified 
by known conditions; though she appears to be 
rather too willing to excuse the individual for his 
possible failure to make the church what it should 
be. But in conclusion she reaches a vital truth 
and expresses thoughts very much in harmony 
with the statements recently credited to Doctor 
Eliot (and, I may add, with the ministry of George 
Fox) as follows: 

“Everybody knows that there 
trouble with the churches. But is there any real 
trouble with the times? Men have deserted the 
churches, but has religion deserted men? Was 
there ever a time when the world was as moral as 
at present? Do we, after all, need a remedy? Is 
the so-called ‘spiritual unrest’ a discontent? Is it 
not rather a change, a growth, the awakening of 
the universal conscience? 

“It seems to me that everybody is trying to cure 
what is, in itself, curative—a quickening of the 
sense of individual, spiritual responsibility and, 
along with it, the sense of responsibility of man 
for man. 

“For, in the last few centuries, man has tasted 
blood for the first time. He has learned to think 
for himself in every department of life. He will 
not have his political convictions settled for him. 
He will not have his religious convictions doled 
out to him. He has learned that religion is an 


is plenty of 
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individual thing—secret and sacred between him 
and his God. He has learned that religion is born 
and waxes strong, independent of churches and 
without benefit of clergy. He has learned that he 
needs no church in which to set up an altar to his 
God—that sanctuary lies in his own heart. He 
has learned that for religion to be a living thing, 
it must be accompanied by works. 

“When one thinks of the old-time religion, what 
a hard, cold, humorless, merciless, selfish thing it 
was—everybody absorbed in @ »zsh for individual 
salvation. ‘God save my soul and the devil take 
the hindmost’ would seem to have been its motto. 
Everybody was in such a frenzy to get to the 
heaven of his dreams that nobdy realized that this 
very earth was the hell of his horror. But in the 
place of that old selfishness has come the desire to 
make the world an abiding-place fit for the spirit 
as well as for the body of man. I say it as much 
in reverence for what is coming as in criticism of 
what has gone that, in the past, religion has held 
too much of the fear of God and too little of the 
love of man.” YARDLEY T. BROWN. 


THE ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 

In most First-day schools the duties of the as- 
sistant superintendent are confined to conducting 
the school in the absence of the superintendent. 
Since no person ought to be chosen as assistant 
who is not fully competent to fill a superintend- 
ent’s place, and in the normal course of events 
the superintendent should rarely be absent, it 
follows that the assistant should have regular 
duties and be an active force in the school all of 
the time. 


In one school that we know the assistant has 
charge of all general exercises. This allows the 
superintendent to give all of his thought to other 
needs of the school, and has produced an interest 
in these exercises for the entire school that many 
other scholars would be glad to develop. In some 
cther places, the assistant counts the attendance 
and keeps the records. The writer has no specific 
suggestion to make as to just what the assistant 
should do, but it is clearly a loss of energy not to 
have him regularly take some kind of responsibil- 
ity. It may sometimes be possible to choose an as- 
sistant who has more knowledge of primary work 
and methods than the superintendent, in which 
case the special oversight of the children’s classes 
may be entrusted to him. If, on the contrary, 
the superintendent is likely to study the needs of 
the younger classes, the assistant might be chosen 
with reference to the care of adult class work. 
This suggestion does not imply that he should 
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be the leader of an adult class, but that he should 
be a special consulting member, familiar with the 
output of lesson leaves for adult classes, prepared 
to suggest reference books and collateral helps, 
and familiar with the methods of conducting con- 
ference classes. If schools have no member fam- 
iliar with these various phrases of the subject, 
it is not a difficult matter for two people filling 
the executive positions in the school to acquire the 
kind of knowledge that will be helpful. Our real 
hope of advancement in the future is that we are 
beginning to develop local specialists, not peo- 
ple highly learned, but with interest, determina- 
tion, and increasing knowledge. Through the influ- 
ence of this increasing body of people we expect 
the character of our First-day scnool work to im- 
prove. It seems suitable, that where such people 
as are above referred to form a coinponent part 
of the school, the assistant superintendent might 
be chosen from the group, and charged with spe- 
cial functions of oversight. If a school has no 
especially qualified persons, it should certainly 
encourage its officers to acquire some special 
knowledge of the conduct of successful First-day 
schools elsewhere, that they may pass on the stim- 
ulus to the work of their own school, and by plac- 
ing real responsibility on two peopie instead of 
one, the efficiency of the school may be increased. 
JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


TRAVELING EXPENSES OF MINISTERS. 

By the year 1653, we find that no fewer than 
thirty traveling preachers had joined George Fox, 
and by 1654 this number had increased to sixty. 
For all these, Swarthmore Hall was for many 
years not only a place of rest and refreshment, 
where they were always sure of sympathy and 
welcome, but also a centre of organization, where 
they met to talk over and arrange their plans, the 
place from which they went out and to which they 
returned from their travels. 

There was also a central fund, managed by 
Margaret Fell and Kendal Friends, established 
for helping ministers on their journeys, or provid- 
ing necessary food and clothing for those who 
were in prison or their families. For these pur- 
poses the early Friends gave liberally. They did 
not believe in paying people for their preaching, 
but they certainly believed that those who had 
money should freely use it to help those who felt 
called to preach the Gospel, but who had not 
means of their own for traveling and other need- 
ful expenses. Elizabeth B. Emmott. 

In “The Story of Quakerism.” 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

Although Friends maintain separate schools for 
their children wherever this is practicable, their 
interest in and work for education is by no means 
confined to these. Because of the small number 
cf Friends in many of our communities the chil- 
dren are obliged to go to the public schools, and 
so for the sake of their own, as weil as for the 
well-being of children at large, it is incumbent 
upon Friends to make the public schools as good 
as possible. In addition to this the schools of the 
country offer us an excellent missisnary oppor- 
tunity, and many of our young people are dcing 
work for the upbuilding of the country by instill- 
ing the principles of civic righteousness in the 
schools that are open alike to the children of the 
poor and the rich, of the ignorant and the cul- 
tured, of the foreigner and the native American. 

Because Friends are zealous for the promotion 
of education that will fit children for right liv- 
ing, they are reading with interest the reports 
cf the National Education Association recently 
held in Denver. The resolutions adopted there 
without a dissenting vote appear to be more than 
usually sane, clear and compact. These resolu- 
tions declare that the continuance of free democracy 
depends upon a system of state-supported schools 
which should include “elementary schools, second- 
ary schools, schools for the training of teachers, 
and state universities.” They declare that this 
system “must be democratic in its purpose and 
iis administration”; it must provide expert super- 
vision, more and better high schools, more schools 
for the training of teachers, and a merit system 
for their appointment and promotion, and the sys- 
tem “‘must exclude fraternities and secret organi- 
zations of every sort from the social life of the 
school.”” Whatever may be said in favor of fra- 
ternities in colleges these national ed:icators seem 
to be agreed that they are harmful in our public 
schools. While asking for better qualified teach- 
ers they add: “This higher standard must lead 
logically to a longer tenure and to a compensation 
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| more nearly commensurate with the quality of 


preparation and with the nature of the service 
rendered.”” We quote two of the resolutions en- 
tire: 

The purpose of our system of free common schools must 
continue to be chiefly culture for the individual and the 
transmission to posterity of the results of investigations 
and deliberations of the past. Our free schools must 
advance along the lines of educational democracy in the 
sense that they must provide equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all. Although they must give practical prep- 
aration not only for the professions, but also for com- 
mercial life, the demands of any part of the business 
world that courses of study be subordinated to particular 
interests rwt in accord with the proper 
national system of common schools. 

The common schools of our country must recognize more 
fully than ever the necessity of training our youth for 
citizenship. The perpetuation of democracy depends upon 
the existence in the people of that habit of will which 
is justice. Liberty under law is the process for obtaining 
justice which has thus far been most successful among 
civilized men. The call to citizenship is a call to the 
exercise of liberty under law, a call to the limitation of 
liberty by law, and a call to the pursuit of justice, not only 
for one’s self but for others. 

The comments that might be made upon each of 
above, let every reader make for himself in his 
own thoughts. Another resolution endorses the 
purpose of the American School Peace League 
and urges all teachers to acquaint themselves with 
its work. And another endorses “the use of 
school buildings and all school equipment for com- 
munity interests and social betterment.” There 
is a hint in this last that some of our Friends’ 
schools have already acted upon. Elsewhere in 
this issue will be found a report of two vacation 
schools held in the buildings and on the grounds 
of Friends’ schools in New York and Brooklyn. 
No doubt there are other Friends’ school build- 
ings, to say nothing of meeting houses, that might 
be made of much more use to the communities 
in which they are situated than they now are. 


is aims of a 


A STUDY OF SOME MEETINGS. II. 
Located in two narrow and beautiful valleys, 
walled in by high ranges of hills, in the central 
part of Pennsylvania, are two meetings; Bald 
Eagle and Centre. These are usually small gath- 
erings, but, as in other localities, the neighbors 


| are friendly and, together with the usual attend- 


ers, assembled in fairly large numbers in the two 
meeting houses, and also in the Methodist church 
in Stormstown. In each case there were many 
voung people present who listened most atten- 
tively to the messages given. Some seemed touched 


| and burdened hearts were relieved. 


On the crest of the Alleghanies in Pennsylvania 
is the town of Grampian, where a flourishing 
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meeting is located. This is one of the instances 
where good judgment, combined with well-regu- 
lated zeal, has saved a meeting from extinction 
and restored it to vigor. Some few years ago the 
meeting house stood on a hill a mile outside of the 
town, in so exposed a place as to be inaccessible 
in cold weather, and the temperature often falls 
below zero there. Often but two or three were at 
meeting. Such was the situation when several 
of the younger men and women of the meeting, 
feeling the responsibility resting upon them, de- 
cided eight years ago to erect a.new and attrac- 
tive meeting house in the town of Grampian. The 
result has been most gratifying. Many new 
members have been received, a new spirit has 
developed in others, and there is present a beauti- 
ful spirit of fellowship and brotherly kindness. 
The usual attendance is eighty. A large First- 
day school is conducted here, with interesting ex- 
ercises, including singing. It was found that 
there was a strong desire among the young people 
for singing, and this being yielded to has pro- 
duced good results. Where there arises such a de- 
sire, it is evidently wise to accede to it. There is 
no violation of principle involved, so far as sing- 
ing in the First-day school is concerned, and a re- 
fusal on the part of older people to allow it when 
such request is made, will surely tend to alienate 
our young people. Rather than have this happen, 
the older people should assist the movement. 

A notable feature of the meetings in this part of 
Pennsylvania is the number of children present. 
Mothers, in order to be present themselves, are 
accustomed to bring their babies with them— 
an interesting feature of the meetings which dis- 
turbs nobdy. Almost invariably the babies kept 
good order, and there is a small room near the 
tront door of these meeting houses provided for 
the comfort and convenience of moihers and in- 
fants. There is a manifest advantage in starting 
children on the right path early. When First- 
cay morning arrives, there is no question as to 
whether the members of a family shall go or not. 
Attendance is a matter of course. There is a 
valuable suggestion here. 

The town of Bedford nestles among the hills 
of Bedford County, a mile or two from the fam- 
ous resort known as Bedford Springs, which in 
former days was the favorite gatheving place of 
Southern and Western statesmen, and is still a 
popular place of recreation, with it: springs of 
magnesia, of iron, of sulphur and of pure gush- 
ing water. 

One evening a score of residents of Bedford, 
very few of them members of our Society, gath- 
ered in the hospitable home of Allen C. Blackburn 
for a simple Friends’ meeting, wherein a beauti- 
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ful spirit of Christian fellowship was manifested. 
Why do we not oftener invite those not in mem- 
bership to meet with us? Are we not all children 
of one Father? Perhaps our simple but earnest 
message may bring comfort and healing to some 
soul that could not be otherwise touched. 

Ten miles north of Bedford is the interesting 
meeting called Dunning’s Creek, at Fishertown. 
For seventy years no minister has resided there, 
and yet the meeting is growing, manifests won- 
derful vigor and exerts a beneficent influence on 
the community. It has been said that for many 
years there has been no resident minister. This 
is true of only one aspect of ministry, for almost 
every member of this meeting is a true minister. 
There is the ministry of regular attendance, since 
out of a possible attendance of sixty-five, sixty- 
five are usually present. Several of these must 
travel from Bedford to reach the meeting house, 
and they come regularly. 

There is the virtue of hospitality There is the 
ministry of taking part in the business of the 
meeting and of serving as officials. There is the 
ministry of loving care over each other and of 
offering the helping hand when needed. There is 
the ministry of bearing pain and misfortune with 
cheerfulness. There is ministry in the giving of 
time, thought and money to the concerns of the 
meeting by men active in business affairs, who 
aim to carry out in their lives the command “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness.” 

All of these elements combine to render a visit 
to this meeting full of interest, inspiration and 
encouragement to him who has the privilege of 
mingling with these Friends. 

At the evening meeting the house, which is com- 
modious, was filled with a mixed company, com- 
prising many young people from the village, 
among whom were counted forty young men and 
hoys. 

As but one day could be passed in this neigh- 
borhood, visits to the homes of Friends could be 
made in few instances. To meet this emergency, 
an invitation was extended for ail to gather on the 
lawn at the home of Elias Blackburn, affording 
a delightful opportunity for informal social inter- 
mingling. A similar occasion was enjoyed while 
in Grampian, at the home of James Wall. 

O. EDWARD JANNEY. 


The true strength of every human soul is to be 
dependent on as many nobler as it can discern: 
and to be depended upon by as many inferior as 


it can reach. —Ruskin, 
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A CANADIAN PILGRIMAGE. 

I left Chester early in the morning of Eighth 
month 13th, stopping the next day to spend a 
couple of hours at Niagara Falls. Going down 
the Gorge Route to Lewiston, I crossed Lake On- 
tario by boat when it happened to be quiet and 
peaceful, to Toronto, and spent a few days with 
a nephew and his family. On First-day we at- 
tended Friends’ meeting, which convened in Zion 
Church, corner of College and Elizabeth Sts. I 
was glad to meet with Wm. Greenwood Brown, 
Lydia and John Richards and others of whom we 
have heard. About forty persons were present, 
which was a good attendance considering it was 
rainy weather and many Friends were out of 
town for the summer. Leaving Toronto by boat 
1 sailed down the St. Lawrence River, passed 
through the Thousand Islands and the Rapids, 
and changed boats at Montreal for Quebec, where 
I made good connection for boat up the Saguenay 
River. The picturesque and attractive scenery 
along these rivers is well worth seeing, and the 
ride of nearly seven hundred miles from Toronto 
to Chicoutimi was most interesting. Travelers 
through Canada enjoy the Saguenay trip although 
many go no further than Quebec. It takes but 


twenty-four hours more and one is fully repaid. 


The steamboats are large and comfortable and 
weather delightfully cool. 

On returning to Quebec it was First-day, and I 
attended religious services in the Basilica, a 
Roman Catholic Church, and the English Cathe- 
dral. Next day was spent at St. Anne De Beaupre, 
a village twenty miles from the city, where there 
is a noted church which is considered a sacred 
shrine for Roman Catholics, where pilgrimages 
are made every year. It is said that the power 
of St. Anne has healed many of their diseases and 
miracles have taken place there for the past years; 
as an evidence of this, great columns of crutches 
are shown the visitor. Montmorency Falls were 
seen from the train, and is considered a place of 
interest to the tourist. 


I returned to Montreal to spend a few days. 
1 have visited some of the churches here and have 
seen most of the places of interest, and expect to 
go to-morrow to Glenburnie to meet with the Cen- 
tral Committee. 

The proceedings of this body will doubtless be 
waited for by the readers of the Intelligencer. 
The locating of the General Conference and ar- 
ranging a program claiming our attention, will be 
rather difficult to decide, but I hope to see the 
meetings well attended and satisfactory. 


SARAH B. FLITCRAFT. 


MENALLEN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Menallen Quarterly Meeting was held in the 
pretty grove-surrounded meeting house near Ben- 
derville, Eighth month 22nd and 23rd. The days 
were cool and pleasant and the birds sang merrily 
as they flitted about 1n the trees. 

On First-day morning an impressive silence was 
broken by Joel Borton who gave a practical heart- 
to-heart sermon on applied Christianity. He said 
in part: “No matter what the creed if we but live 
Christ-like lives. Everyone should profess Chris- 
tianity and apply it to each action of their lives 
in order to measure up to the standard of the Per- 
fect Man. Do something every day to make the 
world better and to lessen the suffering in it.” He 
then appeared in a petition to our Father for more 
of this Christian spirit and a thanksgiving for all 
the good things round about us. 

On Second-day Hiram Griest spoke of Faith, the 
need of it and the evidences in the world around 
us of a loving Father. 

Joel Borton then followed, speaking on the topic, 
“Is it worth while?” He explained the meaning 
of life, then spoke of the things which hinder per- 
fect living, as worry and pretense, and of the 
things which make perfect living, as love and 
faith. Each one needs to ask himself what he 
requires to make his life worth while to himself 
and to the world. 

The presence of a number of Friends from other 
meetings gave us much help and encouragement. 
Especially noticeable was the greater social ming- 
ling in which both young and old joined, and which 
every one enjoyed. This sociability .s needed and 
will do much to hold the young in membership 
with us. 


CLOSING EXERCISES OF FRIENDS’ VACA- 
TION SCHOOLS. 

On Sixth-day morning, Eight month 27th, the 
Summer School held in the gymnasium of Friends’ 
Seminary in New York City, held its closing ex- 
ercises. There were over 100 children in attend- 
ance. Many of them were dressed as well as the 
petted darlings of the rich would have been on a 
similar occasion—with white dresses, lace, em- 
broidery and ribbons. All had made as brave a 
showing as possible. In come cases, this was not 
much. One poor little girl wore white shoes, en- 
tirely out at the toes, and had no stockings under 
them. 

Most of the children looked well and strong. A 
few were pale and weak. Many of the mothers 
had come to see their children in their exercises. 
Most of these mothers brought a baby, and the 
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mothers showed the lack of proper nourishment 
even more than the children did. 

The exercises consisted of the usual songs and 
games. Around the walls was an exhibition of 
the children’s work. About thirty large boys 
under the care of a Swarthmore srudent, had done 
creditable work in the carpenter shep. They had 
made boxes for salt, for knives and forks, and 
other kitchen conveniences. Twenty-four girls 
had made cheese cloth curtains with a stencil 
border. The children valued these curtains so 
much that they were hung up in their homes for 
Sunday only, and kept laid away during the week. 
Some reported that their mothers said they must 
wash the windows now that they had such nice 
curtains. The children had also done cane-seat- 
ing, raffia, bent-iron and pierced-brass work. 

After the exercises the children had lemonade, 
sandwiches, crackers, and candy. The last named 
were served in baskets made by tne children them- 
selves of stiff paper. Each basket iiad two com- 
partments. The mothers were served later with tea. 

The school has had a large attendance all sum- 
mer. There have been six nai‘ionalities repre- 


sented. The pupils range in age from two to six- 
teen years. In some cases the children bring the 
baby in the baby carriage, so that they can look 


after it during their school hours. The family of 
nine children who attended last year, have not 
heen regular this summer, as they had to stay at 
home to sew spangles onto collars, cven the little 
girl four years old helping in this work! 

This school for poor children in New York has 
been conducted by Friends for about ten years. 
This sammer there was also one in Brooklyn. Its 
closing exercises were held on the same day and 
were of about the same characier. The schools 
are under the care of a commit.ee appointed by 
the Monthly Meeting. The meeting appropriated 
$150, and the rest of the cost is coliected by the 
Committee ; $50 was received from tiie Phebe Sut- 
ton Fund. The rooms and tables on Sixth-day 
were decorated with flowers. Friends in various 
neighborhoods send flowers to the school and they 
are also sent by the Fruit and Flower Mission. 
The children in these schools have had some use 
of the gymnasium apparatus, the large boys have 
had ball games, and all have used the out-door 
playgrounds. 

The life of a child in the city during the whole 
summer, is one to be pitied, and every effort to 
make it happier is worthy of the assistance of 
all. The training given in these schools will not 
only make for happiness, but for the growth of 
mind and body and the development of character, 
counteracting the degrading influence of the 
street. 





SICILY A MONTH AFTER THE 
EARTHQUAKE. 

A visit to Sicily, always unique and of great 
interest, proved especially so this year after the 
earthquake. A night by boat from Naples brought 
us to Palermo, very beautifully situated on the 
harbor of the same name, with mountains sur- 
rounding in all directions the valley which it 
partly occupies, known as the “Shell of Gold,” 
and we understood the significance as we climbed 
a neighboring viewpoint and looked down on the 
extensive groves of lemon and orange trees, laden 
with their golden fruit. Many days can be spent 
exploring the beauties of the neighborhood. The 
mosaics in the Royal Chapel and in the Duomo 
of Monreale, a village three miles away, are most 
wonderful; in both cases the walls and ceilings 
are literally covered with them, pictures of Bible 
scenes in a gilt background, many very amusing 
in their conception. 

In Palermo, as in all accessible Sicilian cities, 
many refugees were being cared for, some in 
houses rented for the purpose, others in barracks 
loaned by the German Emperor, put up in one of 
the town parks. The ladies in the pension were 
busy sewing for them, and had many interesting 
things to tell. One of them would have liked to 
adopt a couple of children, but the Queen has 
taken the orphans under her special care and will 
not allow them to go to foreigners; some are be- 
ing cared for by relatives, where such can be 
found, a few are in Italian families, but most are 
to be raised in orphanages. In Syracuse there 
was an orphan asylum, of which only the first 
floor was finished, and about forty children were 
in it; after the earthquake the committee sent 
from Massachusetts to look after the spending of 
the money raised by that state, decided to con- 
tribute sufficient funds to pay for the labor neces- 
sary to finish it; the town supplied the materials 
the government will support it, and it will be man- 
aged by the priests; over one hundred and fifty 
boys will be cared for in it. 

One of the saddest stories we have heard was 
of a woman in the Palermo hospital; her husband 
saw the wall of their house about to fall in on 
them; as she took up their little child he threw 
himself on her to try to save her. All were 
buried in the debris; his back was broken, though 
he lived some hours, part of the time unconscious; 
the child lived over a day; the woman was not res- 
cued for four days, lying helpless between dead 
husband and dead child. Such tales disclose viv- 
idly the horrors. 

Girgenti, on the south side of the island, is a 
quaint, curious town, on a bluff, looking over 
the valley containing the Greek ruins, to the Med- 
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iteranean, three miles away. The temples built | play while listening to the conversations of his 
by the Greeks, between 400 and 500 B. C., were | unsuspecting prisoners below. The Greek Theatre 
generally badly demolished by earthquakes, only | is in excellent preservation as is also the Roman 
“Concordia” is in good condition with all its pijl- | Amphitheatre, both cut out of solid rock, tier upon 
lars standing, altar place in evidence, and general | tier of seats. Nothing seemed too tremendous 
plan easily recognized; it stands in majestic | an undertaking for those days, most of the labor 
beauty on an eminence overlooking the plain and | coming from prisoners. In one of the Latomias 
is very impressive; it is said to be, next to that at | hundreds of Athenian prisoners were starved to 
Paestum, the finest Greek ruin outside of Greece. | death at one time. 

The all-day trip by rail from Girgenti to Syra- The catacombs of Syracuse are larger and of 
cuse was tedious, but interesting in its variety | finer workmanship than those of Rome; they are 
and novelty; at first we went through a rocky, | three stories deep, cut into the rocks, and in sev- 
dreary section, with numerous sulphur mines, but | eral places there are arched chapels twenty or 
almost nothing growing, not a tree or bush, only | twenty-five feet in diameter, from which run pas- 
a little grass where goats could find a scanty liv- | sages eight or ten feet high in different directions, 
ing. Further on we ran through orange and | along which are the niches containing the bodies. 
lemon groves, weighted down with fruit, and just | A number of frescoes are still fairly clean. The 
coming into blossom, and fine fertile valleys with | catacombs extend under many acres, and there 
great variety of flowers, much more like our idea | is an opening by the sea where Paul entered and 
of Sicily. At sunset, after wandering some distance | traversing numerous passages came to the little 
around the base of Etna, we caught a glimpse of | church below ground, where he preached several 
it across the dark blue sea, over an expanse of | times; he is said to have been here three days, and 
rugged country, dazzling white rocks, here and | they show the identical altar where he preached 
there orange and lemon groves, and little villages | and the entrance from the catacombs through 
perched on top of promontories outlined against | which he came. 
the deep blue sky. A cloud hung about the foot (To be continued) 
of the mountain, but the snowy top showed out Lucy BIDDLE LEWIS. 
above, with its ever-smoking crater. The quiet 
grandeur of the scene was awe-inspiring. 

Syracuse is worthy of a lengthy stay. Across 
the harbor, along the winding, shallow, pictur- 
esque Anapo River, is the only place in Europe | A “FRIENDS’ CONFERENCE” IN JAMAICA. 
where papyrus grows, a charming morning’s ex- Our friend, Forrest Shreve, who is botanizing in 
cursion. A couple of miles from the town are | Jamaica, writes as follows: ‘I noticed in a Kings- 
the remains of the Greek fort, on a hill com- | ton paper this week an account of a ‘Friends’ 
manding a wonderful view in all directions, over | Conference’ held in this island, which I thought 
the sea and across the country to Etna, the con- | might be of a bit of interest to readers of the 
spicuous landmark of Eastern Sicily; it is a | Intelligencer. The Friends, so-called, are not very 
curious place with underground passages through | numerous and are in a part of the island where 
which one can wander, coming up and out in un- | | shall not be apt to come in touch with them, 
expected spots; from the fort a wall extended | but I think this article shows pretty clearly what 
surrounding the town, and can still be seen in | their leading characteristics are. In spite of their 
places. | having got so far from our origiaal customs they 

The quarries (Latomias) are now converted into | have still retained some of the phrases we are in 
beautiful gardens; the effect of them is very | the habit of using.” We quote a few passages 
weird, immense irregular holes with masses of | trom the report: 
rock left standing here and there, great arches The Conference [which was held four days] was at- 
cut from one section to another, and in places | tended by 30 delegates from eight stations and eight sub- 
large pieces of rocks fallen in fantastic shapes, stations, besides the missionaries and native workers tees 

The Sunrise prayer meeting was led by Miss A. J. Ken- 

or suspended so they seem ready to fall and crush | nedy, and was a tich epiritusl aplift.... 
all below. From the Latomia Paradiso is cut the | The 11 o’clock meeting for worship was under the care 
“Ear of Dionysius,” a cave the shape of a human | of Mrs. Swift and Rev. J. W. Ford.... 
ear, so aranged as to acoustic properties, that a | At 3 p. m. Miss N. Andrews, principal of Happy Grove 
whisper comes back as an echo, or is carried to | Girls’ School, conducted a regular junior class meeting. 

= A very helpful feature of this meeting was an illustra- 
the top and can be heard through an opening near tion by the use of iodine and hyposulphite of soda, showing 
the upper tier of seats in the Greek Theatre. | how sin defiles the heart, and how the blood of Jesus can 
Dionysius is said to have sat there enjoying the | cleanse it.... 
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As there were about 25 or more East Indians attending 
the conference there was a special meeting conducted for 
them in Hindi by some of the workers at 3 p. m. 

The spiritual condition of the many Chinese in our 
midst claimed our earnest attention. A deep concern 
for them resulted in a committee being appointed to obtain 
Chinese portions of Scriptures and tracts for distribution 
among them.... 

A very helpful program was rendered by the Temper- 
ance Department. A blackboard exercise showed the con- 
trast between John Thirsty, who drank moderately for ten 
years, and John Thrifty, who lived a sober, industrious 
life and became a member of a building society. At the 
end of ten years the former had only a pile of rum punch- 
eons left (and they belonged to the shopkeeper), while 
the latter had a beautiful home and no rent to pay.... 

The President of the North Side Sunday School Union 
presented the banner to the school having the largest 
average attendance the past quarter. He also gave an 


interesting and instructive address on how to make the 
opening and closing exercises of the school more interest- 
ing and attractive. 






A SCHUYLKILL PILGRIMAGE. 
A pilgrimage to Schuylkill Friends’ meeting is 
being planned for the afternoon of Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 2nd, 1909. 


Schuylkill is an indulged meeting belonging to 


Radnor Monthly and Philadelphia Quarterly 


meetings, and is almost one hundred years old. 
It is earnestly hoped that a large number of 
Friends will avail themselves of this opportunity 
to visit the historic spot. 
Trains for Phoenixville leave Broad Street Sta- 
tion at 12.52 p. m. and Reading Terminal at 1.15 
MARTHA W. MOORE. 


p. m. 





FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ACCOTINK, VA.—The Woodlawn Y. F. A. held 
its regular meeting on the porch of Francis Wil- 
kinson’s home Eighth month 8th. The meeting 
was opened by Scripture reading. The secretary 
read the first chapter of Elizabeth B. Emmott’s 
“Story of Quakerism.” This was discussed at 
some length. Then Frank Wilkinson gave some 
current topics, and Edward Walton told of the 
Republican convention recently held at Newport 
News, and of the stand the Virginia Republican 
party is making in the cause of temperance. The 
committee on Woodlawn history being unable to 
make a full report, it was continved until the next 
meeting. Adjourned after roll call to meet Ninth 
month 5th, at Walnut Hill, the home of Edward 
Walton. L. W. G. 
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THE THRESHER MOVES. 


So heavy hangs the noon, so warm and still, 
The very bees have checked their mumbled song, 
When comes a treble note, a warning shrill— 
Now, shall a brazen motor dash along 
With haughty throb and hiss? 
No, no, a veteran this, 
More sharp of cry, less eager, though so strong! 


First puffs the engine past, and marks so well 
The fluffy road-dust with its curious tread 
The most unthinking comer-on can tell 
What sort of traveler has gone ahead. 
Then looms the harvest’s king, 
A cumbrous, toppling thing, 
Huge as a circus-wain, and just as red. 


Last limps the water-cart—the vagabond 
Of this good company, for on its seat 
Nidnods a lenient driver, much too fond 
Of summer airs, of memory-pictures sweet 
To urge the beast whose rein 
Slips out and in again 
Past his old fingers, bronzed with frost and heat. 


Mid-field, an engine’s hum; the golden spout 
Of straw from out a long red lip; a warm, 
Soiled lad—himself of little use, no doubt, 
Though big the effort of his short right arm. 
Years have not rubbed away 
The “feel” of threshing-day! 
This grizzled farm boy knows the old, old charm! 
—Jeannie Pendleton Ewing, in Youth’s Companion. 


BIRTHS. 


MARTINDALE.—At West Chester, Pa., Eighth month 
20, 1909, to Chester Passmore and Bertha Foulke Martin- 


dale, a daughter, who is named Eleanor Foulke Martin- 
dale. 


MARRIAGES. 


HAMPTON—NORTHRUP.—At Orchard Park, N. Y., 
Eighth month 16th, 1909, Edward Storrs Hampton, son 
of the late Aaron and Phebe M. Hampton, of East Ham- 
burg Executive Meeting, and Clara Esther Northrup, 
daughter of Eli B. Northrup, of Spring Brook, N. Y. 

TOMLINSON—TOMLINSON.—At the bride’s home, in 
Germantown, Philadelphia, on Fourth-day evening, Eighth 
month 25th, 1909, by Friends’ ceremony, Alvan J. Tom- 
linson and Emily T. Tomlinson, both of Germantown, and 
both formerly of Byberry. 


DEATHS. 


ARNOLD.—At his home in South Farmington, Ontario 
County, N. Y., First-day, Eighth month 22, 1909., after a 
lingering illness, Levi P. Arnold, aged 76 years; for many 
years an elder of Farmington Executive Meeting of 
Friends. Interment at South Farmington Friends’ Ceme- 
tery, Fourth-day the 25th. 
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BROWN.—At his home, Cornwall, N. Y., on Seventh- 
day, Eighth month 21st, J. Quimby Brown, in his 85th 
year. 

COOK.—Evelyn L. Cook died at Glendale, Arizona, 
Eighth month 17, 1909, of Bright’s Disease, aged 65 years. 
She was buried in Greenwood Cemetery, Phoenix, Ariz., 
leaving to mourn her loss her husband, Charles A. Cook, two 
sons and two daughters. She previously resided in Illinois, 
Nebraska and Kansas. 

DARNELL.—Eighth month 7th, 1909, near Medford, 
N. J., Alfred Erwyn Darnell, son of G. Cressman and 
Ethel Zelley Darnell, aged 15 months ; birthright member 
of Medford, N. J., Monthly Meeting. It can well be said 
that this dear little child showed an uncommon sense of 
courage, patience and sunshine in his severe suffering. 

HEACOCK.—At Quakertown, Pa., Eighth month 4th, 
1909, J. Levi Heacock, in the 66th year of his age. 

KIRKBRIDE.—At Baltimore, Md., on the evening of 
Eighth month 22d, 1909, Ann Kirkbride, in the 92d year of 
her age. Interment Fourth-day in Friends’ ground, Fall- 
sington. 

SMITH.—At his home in Winchester, Va., on the eve- 
ning of the 29th of Seventh month, 1909, William R. 
Smith, aged 75 years. His feeble health extended over a 
period of more than a year. 

He, with his wife, spent last winter near Sanford, Fla., 
returning in spring much improved in health. His genial 
disposition and integrity commanded the respect and es- 
teem of a wide circle of friends. Interment in Mt. Hebron, 
or. the 31st, in Winchester, Va. 

THORNE.—At Millbrook, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
Eighth month 25, 1909, Phebe Anna Thorne, a member 
and minister of the Monthly Meeting of New York, in her 
82d year. The funeral, from the residence of her brother, 
Samuel Thorne, Millbrook, N. Y., took place on Eighth 
month 28, 1909. The interment was in the Thorne family 
plot, Woodlawn Cemetery, West Chester County, N. Y. A 
sketch of her life will appear in next week’s /ntelligencer. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The British Friend for Eighth month contains a report 
of the Swarthmore Summer School by Elizabeth Powell 
Bond which gives our English Friends a clear idea of the 
spirit that pervaded the place and the character of the 
work done. 


At Bedfordshire Quarterly Meeting, held in beautiful 
weather at Kettering on the 14th and 15th ult., Henry W. 
Wilbur and his wife (of Philadelphia) were present, and 
also Edward Grubb, who gave an account of his recent 
visit to Germany with representatives of the British 
Churches, and also introduced an earnest discussion of the 
subject of “Christian Dicipleship.” The late Dr. William 
Wilson spoke interestingly on the recent visit of the depu- 
tation of the F. F. M. A. to India.—The British Friend. 





Henry W. Wilbur, who is on a short visit to this 
country with his wife, is General Secretary of the “Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles,” which 
represents the Yearly Meetings of the “other 
Branch” in America. He is desirous to see as much as 
possible of the work of Friends in England during his 
brief visit. Besides the Quarterly Meeting mentioned 


seven 





above, he has been present at Berks and Oxen, Bristol and 
Somerset, and Yorkshire Quarterly Meetings, and has 
visited meetings and Adult Schools at Bournville, Croydon 
and elsewhere. His presence in this country has been 
cordially welcomed.—The British Friend. 





A Friend writes that at Salem Quarterly Meeting, held 
at Salem, Ohio, Eighth month 14th, Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing entertained all the Friends in attendance at the home 
of James Whinery, who very much enjoyed the occasion. 
Though nearing his 91st milestone, he was able to attend 
the meeting, and his interest in all that is going on re- 
mains unabated. 





On Sixth month 30, 1909, at his own request, Charles 
E. Brown was retired from active service in the Account- 
ing Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Charles 
Brown is the son of the late Levi K. Brown, who for some 
thirty years was clerk of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. He 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1867, 
and was connected successively with the Engineering, 
Transportation and Accounting Departments. Just before 
his retirement he was presented by his fellow clerks with 
a fine leather suit case and a silk umbrella. He retired 
on account of failing health and impaired eyesight. He 
is a veteran of the Civil War. 

Forty-two years ago, when he entered the railroad 
service, 24,000 pounds was considered a carload, and 
thirty cars a trainload; four days before he retired a 
Pennsylvania engine hauled 85 steel hopper cars, loaded 
with 8,850,000 pounds of coal, a distance of 124 miles in 
17 hours and 15 minutes. This shows a twelve-fold in- 
crease of power. 





The thirty-first annual musical and literary entertain- 
ment was held at Solebury Deer Park, Pa., on the 25th, 
with a large attendance. A feature of the program was 
a debate on the question, “Resolved, that an increase in 
the army and navy of the United States should be dis- 
couraged.” The speakers on the affirmative were J. H. 
Hoffman, County Superintendent of Schools; H. J. Shoe- 
maker, of Doylestown, a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting; Reuben M. Price, of Solebury, and Dr. J. E. 
Scott, of New Hope. 

The judges were D. Newlin Fell, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania; Judge Mahlon H. Stout, of Doyles- 
town, and Judge Edward W. Magill, of Philadelphia; they 
gave their decision in favor of the affirmative by a vote of 
two to one. 


Extract from private letter: “Our dear friend Phebe 
Auna Thorne died at six o’clock yesterday afternoon 
[Eighth month 25th]. Peacefully as a babe sinks to sleep 
in its mother’s arms she passed away. The last words 
she uttered were to her brother, upon whose hand her 
right hand was resting: 

“T love thee—I love thee—farewell.” The tenderness 
with which this brother and his wife ministered to their 
dying sister was wonderful, and he especially feels the 
parting time. 

“We are in sorrow and yet grateful for her release to 
the Power who hath ordered all things well.” 

We thank our Heavenly Father for the beautiful life 
that has been spent among us, for the heart of tenderness 
and love, and for the blessed influence of her consecrated 
spirit; for the peace which was largely her portion—the 
peace which passeth understanding; for the victory His 
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grace has won, and for the rest that remaineth for the 
children of God. 


Purchase First-day School has taken a collection each 
week for the Vacation School, held at 16th Street, New 
York City. The contributions have amounted to $18.19. 
Richard Burdsall, Jr., was our treasurer. About 109 
bunches of flowers have been sent each week to the school. 
I.ove to the dear Father, helpfulness and loving service 
is the watchword of our school. 

SAMUEL WILLETS, Sup’t. 

8th mo. 29th, ’09. 


The First-day school conference at Kennett Square, Pa., 
has been postponed until Ninth month 18th. Full par- 
ticulars of program will be announced in due time. 


The regular Fall meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the General Conference of Friends’ Associations will be 
held on Seventh-day, Ninth month 18th, at 1.30 p. m., in 
Room No. 1, Meeting House, Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEETING OF GEORGE SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The third regular meeting of the George School Associa- 
tion will be held at George School, Ninth month 10th and 
11th, 1909. Members are invited to arrive Sixth-day 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 


NINTH MONTH 4TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Conference at Saratoga Meeting 
House, near Quaker Springs, N. Y., 
at 2.15 p. m., attended by members 
of the Central Committee. All are 
cordially invited. 

—Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, at 
Huntingdon, Ind., at 10 a. m. 

—Blue River Quarterly Meeting at 
Benjaminville (near Holder), Ill., at 
10 a. m. Ministers and Elders the 
day before at 2 p. m. 


NINTH MONTH 5TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Byberry, Pa., Friends’ 
tion, in the Meeting House. 
Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Elizabeth 
Komori, 3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 


—At Concord Meeting House, Del. 
Co., Pa., a circular meeting at 3 p. 
m., under the care of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

—Woodlawn, Va., Young Friends’ 
Association at home of Edward Wal- 
ton. 


Associa- 


{ 





| morning. The committee in charge have outlined the 


following general scheme of entertainment: 

Sixth-day: 12.30 p. m., luncheon; 2.00 p. m., Penn- 
Whittier hockey game; 3.00 p. m., Penn-Whittier base- 
ball; 6.00 p. m., dinner; 7.00 p. m., reception in library and 
parlors; 8.30 p. m., lecture. 

Seventh-day: 10.00 a. m. Faculty meeting of past and 
present members; class meetings. 11.00 a. m., business 
meeting of G. S. Assiciation; 12.30 p. m., luncheon; 2.00 
p. m., field sports, for which a great variety of contests is 
being arranged by the committee. 5.00 p. m., banquet; 
8.00 p. m., musical. 

As members arrive arrangements have been made for 
registering, the payment of dues ($1), and the assignment 
of rooms. 

Since school will not be in session there will be ample 
accommodation for all, and it is hoped that every George 
School ex-student, ex-member of the faculty and committee 
will feel free to come. 


THOUGHTS. 


Thoughts are not things, but thoughts are power; 
And what a wondrous change is wrought 
By change of thought, within a single hour! 
S. M.G. 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 
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4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, 
a meeting for worship, at 3 p. m. 
All interested in religious training of 
children are cordially invited to at- 
tend. 


NINTH MONTH 6TH (2ND-DAY). 


—Duanesburg Half Yearly Meet- 
ing, at Quaker Street, N. Y., at 10 
a. m.—Changed from the usual time 
on account of the Central Committee 
Meeting at Glenburnie. 


Nebraska Half Yearly Meeting, 
near Genoa, Neb., at 10 a. m. Minis- 
ters and Elders the 7th-day preceding 
at 2p.m. Meeting for worship First- 
day at 11 a. m. First-day School 
Conference at 2 p. m. Friends from 
Eastern and other meetings cordially 
invited. 

—Center Quarterly Meeting, at 
Center (Half Moon), near Port Ma- 
tilda, Pa., at 10 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders the Seventh-day preceding, at 
3 p. m. 


NINTH MONTH 7TH (3RD-DAY). 


—Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, at 
Trenton, N. J., at 2.30 p. m. 

NINTH MO. 9TH (5TH-DAY). 

—Salem Quarterly Meeting at 
Woodstown, N. J., at 10.30 a. m. Min- 
isters and Elders the day before at 3 
p. m. 

—Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, 
at West Liberty, Iowa, at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders the same day at 
8.30 a. m. 


NINTH MONTH 10TH AND 11TH. 
School Association at 
Sixth-day, 12.30 p. 
10.00 a. m., 12.30 p. 


—George 
George School. 
m., Seventh-day, 
m., and 8 p. m. 

Members expecting to attend will 
please notify Margaretta Packer, 
George School, Pa., when they expect 
to arrive and how long they can remain. 


NINTH MONTH 11TH (7TH-DAY). 

—New York Monthly Meeting at 
15th Street and Rutherfurd Place, 
New York, at 2.30 p. m. 


—Salem First-day School Union at 
Salem, N. J., at 10 a. m. 
NINTH MONTH 18TH (2ND-DAY). 

—lIllinois Yearly Meeting at Clear 
Creek (near McNabb), Ill. Meeting 
of ministers and elders on Seventh- 
day, the 11th, at 10 a. m. First-day 
school conference, Seventh-day, at 3 
p. m. Those expecting to attend, or 
desiring information concerning 
trains, should write to Alice E. Tom- 


linson, Fannie C. Griffith, Frank E. | 


Smith, or Wm. L. Mills, McNabb, II1.; 


FRIENDS’ 


—At Friends’ Home for Children, | 
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FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street. 


Morgan Bunting. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


Born Te.erwonees 
Day on Niewrt 


PHILADELPHIA 


NINTH MONTH 16TH (5th-DAY). 

—Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, 
at Moorestown, N. J., at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and elders the day before 
at 3 p. m. 


NINTH MONTH 18TH (7TH-DAY). 

—At Kennett Square, Pa., in the 
afternoon a Conference on First-day 
School Work. 

—Meeting of Executive Committee 
of General Conference of Friends’ 
Associations in Room No. 1 Race Street 
Meeting House, Phila., at 1.30 p. m. 


NINTH MONTH 25TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at 
Scipio, N. Y., at 11 a. m. Ministers 
and elders the day before at 2 p. m. 


INTELLIGENCER 








{Ninth month 4, 1909 


Edna Wilson or Wm. L. Bumgarner, 
Magnolia, IIl. 


—Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, at 
Gunpowder, Md., at 10 a. m. Minis- 
ters and Elders the Seventh-day be- 
fore, at 3 p. m. 


NINTH MONTH 27TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Indiana Yearly Meeting at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Persons who desire to at- 
tend will kindly advise Charles H. 
Moore or Anna M. Vaughan of their 
time of arrival. 

—Canada Half-Yearly Meeting, at 
Newmarket, Ont., at 11 a. m. 


TENTH MONTH 2ND (7TH-DAY). 
—Pilgrimage to Schuylkill Meeting, 
Chester County, Pa., 2.30 p. m. 


Trains for Phoenixville leave Broad 
Street Station at 12.52 p. m., and 
Reading Terminal at 1.15 p. m. 


BOOK NOTES. 


“When America Was New,” by 
Tudor Jenks, tells the story of our 
country in a simple and engaging man- 
ner, narrating the history of the col- 
onists from the standpoint of every- 
day life and customs. It portrays - 
the early Virginia settlements, the 
Puritans, the Dutch, the Quakers, and 
the Catholics. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York.) 


Stephen Phillips’ “New Poems” are 
in their author’s vien of strong feel- 
ing and rich imagery. It is now some 
years since his early volume of poems; 
in the interval he has published five 
dramas in verse. It is good to hear 
him once more in the lyric mood, as in 
the poem “Thoughts in a Meadow,” 
A child will sorrow at evening bells 

over meadows, 

And grieve by the breaking sea. 

O never alone can we gaze on the blue 
and the greenness; 

Others are gazing and sigh; 

And never alone can we listen to twi- 
light music; 

Others listen and weep. 

(John Lane, New York.) 


“From Gretna Green to Land’s 
End,” by Katharine Lee Bates, is an 
account of a literary journey through 
England, touching on the old historic 
and romantic memories of many 
storied castles and towns. The au- 
thor has seen and felt the charm of 
Old England, and illuminates her 
pleasant paragraphs with effective 
fragments from the ancient ballads 
and the treasure-house of English 
poetry. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





